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preparation, for holy baptism, and in the latter case I should not
admit the child into the school until holy baptism had been
received," and on another, "Under no circumstances whatsoever
could I consent to admit a single child to a school of which I have
the control and management, without insisting most positively and
strictly, on the learning of the catechism and on attendance at
church on Sunday."
The Dissenters, on the other hand, objected more strongly than
ever to Church teaching which they thought was becoming, under
the influence of the Tractarians, more and more estranged from the
principles of the Reformation. The Church would not entertain
any idea of undenominational teaching in the schools, while the
Dissenters pointed out that in the division of the Treasury grant
the National Society was getting the lion's share. The Church
admitted this, but considered it as justified since the National
Society's schools were far more numerous. They pointed with pride
to the large number of schools and the Church training-colleges
which had been built very largely with money subscribed by Church
people. Thus any schemes submitted to Parliament which
involved the building and maintenance of schools out of rates and
taxes failed to receive the necessary support because undenomina-
tional teaching was not acceptable to the Church, and the Dissenters
argued that if denominational teaching was provided, they would be
contributing to the cost of doctrinal teaching with which they
strongly disagreed.
One of the duties of the Committee of Council was "to determine
in what manner the grants of money made from time to time should
be distributed." In June 1839 the Committee issued a Minute
which announced that all future building-grants would involve the
right of inspection. "The right of inspection will be required by
the Committee in all cases ; inspectors, authorised by Her Majesty
in Council, will be appointed from time to time to visit schools
to be henceforth aided by public money: the inspectors will not
interfere with the religious instruction, or discipline, or manage-
ment of the school, it being their object to collect facts and
information, and to report the result of their inspections to the
Committee of Council" (Minutes of the Committee of Council,
24th September 1839.)
The Church immediately objected to the right of inspection and
the National Society claimed to inspect its own schools. Kay-
Shuttleworth realised that the most practical solution of the problem